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THE NATURE OF EVIDENTIAL WEIGHT! 


M. KEYNES, in his A Treatise on Probability,? devotes a chap- 

¢ ter to explaining that the weight of the evidence for an assertion 

of probability, that is, the mere amount of such evidence, ought 

to be considered in addition to the probability that it confers. To 

what extent it ought to be considered, and the grounds for its im- 

portance, he admits he does not know. We are confronted here, he 
says, with ‘‘a very confusing problem.’’ * 

As the relevant evidence at our disposal increases, the magnitude 
of the probability of the proposition on which this evidence bears, 
may decrease or increase, but in either case something, the amount 
of the evidence, has increased. ‘‘I express this,’’ Keynes says, ‘‘ by 
saying that an accession of new evidence increases the weight of an 
argument. New evidence will sometimes decrease the probability 
of an argument, but it will always increase its ‘weight.’ ’’® 

On Keynes’ theory the probability of any proposition is relative 
to evidence. It will have different probabilities relative to different 
sets of evidence, but relative to any one set its probability is fixed, 
though it does not always have a numerical value. Only in certain 
cases can probabilities be compared as to magnitude, and similarly, 
only in certain cases can the weight of the evidence of two arguments 
be so compared. One argument may be said to have more weight 
than another when its relevant evidence includes all that of the other 
and more besides.® 

Furthermore, since, according to Keynes, relative to given evi- 
dence the probability of a proposition is fixed, an increase in weight 

1 Read in slightly different form at the meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, New York City, December, 1934. 

2 Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1921, Ch. VI. 

3 Op. cit., p. 77. 

4 Keynes uses the term ‘‘argument’’ (op. cit., p. 13) to refer to a proposi- 
tion which asserts another proposition to have a specified probability relative to 
given evidence. ‘‘The weight of an argument’’ is the amount of this evidence; 


‘‘the probability of an argument’’ is the probability which this evidence con- 


fers on the subsidiary proposition. The argument itself is not probable but 
certain. 


5 Op. cit., p. 71. 
6 Op. cit., p. 73. 
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can not properly be interpreted, he urges, as a sign that one proba- 
bility is more probable than another. For unless a mistake has 
been made in calculating the degree of probability conferred by a 
given bit of evidence, the probability relative to that evidence is 
what it was declared to be. A given lot of evidence confers a given 
amount of probability and confers it with certainty. That evidence 
together with more evidence will confer a greater, an equal, or a 
smaller amount of probability, but in any case with equal certainty. 

Keynes urges also that by weight he does not mean a factor that 
varies inversely with probable error. That high probable error and 
paucity of evidence often go together he admits, but adds that an 
increase in evidence can sometimes increase rather than lower the 
probable error.’ 

He concludes: 

Weight can not, then, be explained in terms of probability. An argument 
of high weight is not ‘‘more likely to be right’’ than one of low weight; for 
the probabilities of these arguments only state relations between premiss and 
conclusion, and these relations are stated with equal accuracy in either case. 
Nor is an argument of high weight one in which the probable error is small; 
for a small probable error only means that magnitudes in the neighborhood of 
the most probable magnitude have a relatively high probability, and an increase 
in evidence does not necessarily involve an increase in these probabilities. 

The conclusion, that the ‘‘weight’’ and the ‘‘probability’’ of an argument 
are independent properties, may possibly introduce a difficulty into the discus- 
sion of the application of probability to practice. For in deciding on a course 


of action, it seems plausible to suppose that we ought to take account of the 
weight as well as the probability of different expectations.§ 


The grounds for this obligation Keynes is unable to formulate, 


but that he feels it, is clearly shown by his reverting to the point 
later. 


If two probabilities are equal in degree, ought we, in choosing our course of 
action, to prefer that one which is based on a greater body of knowledge? The 
question appears to me to be highly perplexing, and it is difficult to say much 
that is useful about it. But the degree of completeness of the information upon 
which a probability is based does seem to be relevant, as well as the actual 
magnitude of the probability, in making practical decisions. ... If, for one 
alternative, the available information is necessarily small, that does not seem 
to be a consideration which ought to be left out of account altogether.® 


Keynes limits himself to asking why we should choose that one of 
two equal probabilities which has the greater evidential weight, but 
in view of his general theory the question might equally well be put, 
why, if we have several arguments for a given proposition should we 
prefer the one with the largest amount of relevant evidence? For, 
on Keynes’ theory probability is relative to evidence, and a given 

7 Cf. Keynes’ example, op. cit., p. 75. 

8 Op. cit., p. 76. 

9 Op. cit., p. 313. 
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probability is determined equally well by its evidence whether that 
evidence is small in amount or large. Why, then, should I prefer 
the weather bureau’s prediction as to the weather tomorrow to my 
own? Or why should a national life insurance company prefer to 
base its mortality tables on national vital statistics rather than on, 
say, New York State vital statistics? 

Keynes has rendered a considerable service by pointing out so 
vividly the existence of this sort of problem. He is quite right in 
urging that the amount of the evidence in a probability argument 
is important as well as the probability value this evidence confers. 
His inability to offer an analysis of the source of the significance 
of weight seems to be due to his unfortunate terminology which 
leads him to deny the close relation between weight and probable 
error and to his failure to offer specific illustrations of what he means 
by weight.?° The problem is clarified at once by the consideration 
in the more usual mathematical terminology of a concrete numerical 
case which meets the conditions he mentions. 

Suppose we draw beans from a bag one at a time at random, 
examine them, and then replace them. We find that of the first 
ten beans drawn three and only three are white. Similarly we find 
that of the first hundred drawn precisely thirty and no more are 
‘white. ‘‘The most probable value of the probability’’ that the next 
bean drawn at random will be white is 3/10 on the evidence of the 
first ten draws and also on the evidence of the first hundred draws. 
“The probability’’ that the next bean drawn at random will be 
white is determined, not by the proportion of white beans to the 
total number in any sample, but by the proportion of white beans 
to the total number of beans in the whole bag. A sample determines 
absolutely, not the probability that the next random draw will yield 
a white bean, but rather the most probable value on that evidence 
of that probability. 

In addition, a sample will be typical of the universe sampled, 
here all the beans in the bag, or not typical of it. That is, the ratio 
of white beans to all the beans in a sample may be the same as or 
different from the ratio of white beans to all the beans in the bag. 
The degree to which it is probable that a sample is typical consti- 
tutes the reliability of the ratio revealed by that sample. In the 
present example the most probable value of the probability that the 
next random draw will yield a white bean is the same on the evidence 
of the sample of ten draws and on the evidence of the sample of one 
hundred draws, but the reliability of the ratio of the second sample 


10 He says, indeed, that ‘‘it is difficult to think of a clear example.’’ Op. 
cit., p. 76. 
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is greater. The larger sample, that is, has a higher probability of 
being typical than does the smaller one. For any factor which 
would be sufficient to upset the ratio of 3/10 would be more and 
more likely to appear as the size of the sample is increased. The 
failure of such a disturbing factor to appear as the sample is en- 
larged from ten to a hundred draws makes it more probable that 
the larger sample is typical. This greater reliability of the ratio 
revealed by the larger sample is our ground for preferring the argu- 
ment of greater weight. 

Consider another example. We prefer the probability that a 
resident of the United States of thirty, chosen at random, will live 
to fifty as determined on the basis of vital statistics for the United 
States as a whole to that determined on the basis of vital statistics 
for New York State. The reason for this preference is, again, a 
factor which accompanies the greater size of the first lot of evidence, 
namely, the greater reliability of the probability value it determines. 
The conditions of living in New York, after all, are rather special, 
and causes of early death or of longevity not at work in the Empire 
State may well prevail in other parts of the United States. The one 
lot of evidence will reveal the effects of these as the other will not. 

From these examples it is clear that in statistical cases the evi- 
dence which a sample constitutes is not sufficient to enable us to 
calculate ‘‘the probability’’ that a random instance selected from 
the universe sampled will have a given character. At best such evi- 
dence makes it possible to calculate (1) the most probable value on 
this evidence of the probability in question, and (2) the approximate 
reliability of this value. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that a similar situation holds in 
non-numerical cases. (1) Given evidence determines a definite but 
non-numerical probability value, a value which in some cases can 
be compared with other non-numerical values as greater or less. 
(2) The probability value so determined is more or less reliable de- 
pending on the degree of probability the evidence has of being typi- 
cal. Just what would constitute being typical in such a non-nu- 
merical case is difficult to say, but the following suggestion is offered. 
In the numerical case a sample is typical if in the sample the pro- 
portion of favorable instances to the total number of instances is 
the same as it is in the universe sampled. In an analogous way, in 
the non-numerical case evidence for the truth of a proposition is 
typical when it includes knowledge of the same proportion of favor- 
able relevant data to all the relevant data known as exists in fact 
between all the favorable relevant data (known or unknown but 
theoretically available) and all the available relevant data (known 
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or unknown).* To the degree that it is probable that given evi- 
dence is thus typical, to that degree is the probability value deter- 
mined by this evidence reliable. Only occassionally will it be pos- 
sible to assign a numerical value to this degree of reliability, but it 
seems likely that in some cases it will be possible to compare such 
non-numerical degrees of reliability as greater or less. The analogy 
between numerical and non-numerical probability values extends 
also to numerical and non-numerical degrees of reliability. 

In all cases, numerical or non-numerical, greater weight of evi- 
dence indicates greater reliability. The mere fact that one lot of 
evidence is larger in amount than another is evidence to the effect 
that the larger amount of evidence has a higher probability of being 
typical of all available relevant data than does the smaller amount. 
For evidence fails to be typical in so far as it omits important de- 
termining factors included in the available data. More evidence is 
more likely to include knowledge of more determining factors than 
is less evidence. For in no case can more evidence decrease the 
number of determining factors known and in some eases it clearly 
does increase that number. Whence it follows that the greater size 
of a larger amount of knowledge is evidence that this larger amount 
of known data is more likely to be typical of all the available data 
than is a smaller amount. And from this it may be concluded that, 
in general, greater weight indicates greater reliability. 

The account of reliability given here makes it something closely 
analogous to probable error. It differs chiefly in that reliability 
varies inversely with probable error, and in that the notion of re- 
liability is extended so as to include non-numerical cases. Probable 
error, in its traditional mathematical sense, is a statistical function 
that can be calculated only when the evidence consists of one or more 
numerical samples of a universe about which a generalization is to 
be made. Its calculation requires also the assumption of some kind 
of a distribution curve, usually a ‘‘normal’’ one. Again, except in 
cases where the sample and the universe sampled are identical, the 

11 In certain cases it may be desirable to determine the class of relevant 
data relative to which the known data is typical or not, hereafter called the 
basic class, in some way other than by the requirement that it consists of all 
relevant data that is theoretically obtainable. For example, in the numerical 
case the basic class of data is ordinarily constituted by the actual ratio of 
favorable cases to the total number of cases in the whole universe sampled. 
Since by ‘‘the probability’’ is meant the probability value on the evidence of 
all the data in the basic class, the meaning ‘‘the provability’’ will vary syste- 
matically as the basic class is determined in different and non-equivalent ways. 
But however this class is determined a part only of the data included in it can 
yield only ‘‘the most probable value on the basis of the known data of the 


probability,’’ and the reliability of this most probable value will vary with the 
degree to which the data which yields it is typical of the data of the basic class. 
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value which is commonly called ‘‘the probable error’’ is in fact only 
the most probable value of the probable error, and it in turn has 
its probable error, that is ‘‘the probable error’’ of ‘‘the probable 
error.’’ This in turn, strictly speaking, is itself only a most prob- 
able value and has its probable error, and so on. 

Reliability, as here treated, is, in the numerical case, the recipro- 
cal of probable error in the strictest sense of that term. That is, 
all that can be calculated on the basis of proper samples are approxi- 
mations to it. And further, the definition of reliability is such as 
to make it meaningful even in non-numerical cases, where, for ex- 
ample, probability is estimated on the basis of knowledge of causal 
relations rather than on ratios found in samples. 

These differences in terminology seem sufficient to account for 
Keynes’ denial that probable error and weight vary inversely. He 
seems to think of ‘‘the probable error’’ as being what is here called 
more strictly ‘‘the most probable value of the probable error.’’ As 
a consequence he can say that the probable error will sometimes 
increase as the weight does, because, of course, in the case of a small 
sample the probable error of the most probable value of the probable 
error can be so large that a larger sample will increase this most 
probable value of the probable error, although at the same time it 
increases the reliability. Or, again, the probable error as calculated 
on the basis of the assumption of a normal distribution need not 
vary inversely with the reliability as calculated on the basis of some 
other assumption. And, finally, of course, reliability will vary in 
non-numerical cases where there is no probable error that can vary. 

If the above analysis is correct, there remains no mystery as to 
why we prefer an argument of greater weight to one of lesser weight. 
A given lot of evidence relevant to a given proposition, determines, 
not the probability of that proposition on that evidence in any ab- 
solute sense, but, rather, the most probable value of that probability 
and the approximate reliability of that value. Our preference for 
more relevant evidence rather than less is well grounded in the 
fact that greater weight is an indication of greater reliability. 


CuHarueEs A. BAYLIS. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 





TIME AND THE ABSOLUTE! 


N describing time, we seem somehow to lose it, and know, as 
surely as the rest, that we have lost it. It is apparently richer 
than any discourse can possibly be; yet somehow adequately under- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, New York University, December, 1934. 
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stood even by the least of us. There seems to be no difficulty in know- 
ing it, but only in saying what we know. Time is no phantasm. It 
is not a form of intuition, an abstraction, or a measure; it is integral 
to the real, and is to be abandoned only at the price of losing the 
world. 

Descartes saw the problem of time, early and clearly. He says, 
‘fall the course of my life may be divided into an infinite number 
of parts, none of which is in any way dependent on the other, and 
thus, from the fact that I was in existence a short time ago, it does 
not follow that I must be in existence now, unless some cause at this 
instant, so to speak, produces me anew, that is to say, conserves me.”’ 
Descartes admits that there are entities which persist in time. Yet 
he needs a recreating God to explain their presence. But God is 
only a hypothesis, serving to define the locus of a metaphysician’s 
distress. If persistence requires recreation, what prevents the 
Cartesian God from falling asunder into momentary parts? To 
make Him a persistent, we must place Him in a realm beyond the 
possible ravages of time, which is but another way of defining the 
persistent as eternal.? If, however, we turn that God, as Whitehead 
does, into a creative urge, with distinct pulsations, the world becomes 
a blind sequence of momentary occasions, sometimes accidentally 
‘forming themselves into historical societies. But then, we must 
say, as he does, that the future is forever new, and that the ultimate 
stuff of the universe consists of events and processes and never things 
and fixities. According to him, that which is now, was never be- 
fore, and only a metaphysically impudent object, of which, fortu- 
nately, there are none, could ever reappear. At the next moment, 
he thinks that this coat is altogether new. But then, for all he can 
say, it might just as well be a shoe. Though he has dressed his flux 
in rhythms, and stretched out the duration of a moment beyond 
the space of plausibility, he still is unable to say that anything really 
persists. Shall we, then, with Bergson, say that there are no dis- 
tinct pulsations? If we do, we must view time as a surging move- 
ment no reflecting being could ever know. Or should we, with 
Hume, deny any factor linking past and future together? Then 
the occurrence of the next moment would indeed be a miracle, be- 
yond comprehension. In three centuries of philosophy, no one 
seems to have achieved a higher wisdom than the disjunction: either 
there are no persistents, or the persistent is rooted in the eternal. 
But temporal, empirical persistents confront us on every side. The 
fundamental fact can not be passage, but plural beings which pass 

2 Descartes, to be sure, takes God to conserve Himself. But God would not 


be God if He were in time, and does not have to conserve Himself if He be 
eternal. 


———— an 
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while they persist. The worst despots in thought, as well as in 
politics, are most often those who come from the ranks of the op- 
pressed. Passage must be put in its place; otherwise, there will be 
no place for persistence. 

The reason for the denial of empirical persistents is, I think, 
fairly clear. The moderns, in their anxiety to take time seriously, 
have committed the fallacy of essential completeness. They sup- 
pose that there can be but two kinds of objects—those which persist 
because they have non-temporal boundaries, and are thus eternal, 
and those which have temporal boundaries, and thus must perish 
with the passing moment. They do not and can not admit a per- 
sistent which is in time. But it is of the essence of an object not 
to be exhausted by being present. This is not a world of momentary 
absolute beings, each complete and self-sufficient, whose essential 
boundaries are marked by the end of the present moment. It is a 
world of interdependent beings, each incomplete, persisting because 
insufficient. 

T'o be 1s to be incomplete ; it is to be a concrete with its equilibrium 
outside itself; a being, whose boundaries are provided by other ob- 
jects which it must incorporate in order to become self-sufficient. 
These other objects can not be in the past. The concrete past is dead, 
impotent, gone. If we needed something of it, we could not obtain 
it, for it would no longer be available. The present, on the con- 
trary, is here, concrete and substantial. It contains all the de- 
terminate beings that we could possibly possess. Yet we can not 
make use of them, and if we could, they would be of little value. 
Present objects can not be possessed, for they would be past while 
the effort was made to acquire them—unless needs were satisfied 
instantaneously and thus ceased to be needs as soon as they arose. 
Furthermore, an object cut off from the future can not attain an 
existence at a future time through the aid of other present objects 
similarly cut off. A future existence can be achieved only through 
the aid of something already future. But unfortunately, the future 
is not yet; there is nothing concrete which it now contains. The 
concretes that we need are all present; but to obtain them both of us 
must achieve the future, an achievement which depends on the opera- 
tion of something future. 

This dilemma contains its own solution. All entities have part 
of their being in the incipient future. Each has an aspect of in- 
determinacy, which is itself as needing the others; it is a creature 
with its roots in the concrete present, fading off into the indeter- 
minate future. Everything needs the rest of the objects in the world 
and strives to obtain them in unique ways. But the rest of the ob- 
jects are needed not only as determinate and concrete, but as inde- 
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terminate and future as well. Concrete beings are all contemporary ; 
their indeterminate aspects are future to them, constituting a final 
cause for the object that needs them, and marking its boundary as a 
concrete, striving to assimilate that which lies beyond. An analogy, 
perhaps, may make this clearer. Existing human beings need other 
human beings who in turn need them. Each social individual acts 
not only in terms of the other concretes, but also in terms of the 
structure which is the product of the collective presence of the in- 
determinate aspects of those others. It strives to incorporate them 
within itself. Only if it succeeded could it become self-sufficient ; but 
then it would be a God who did not need society because it contained 
within itself all that society could provide. 

To become absolutely complete, an object must absorb within 
itself all the others without remainder. It must engulf the inde- 
terminate as well as the determinate being of others, so that it can 
be satisfied only if it makes the other concretes part of itself in the 
very act of assimilating their indeterminate futures. Could any one 
object succeed in absorbing all the others, it would become the Ab- 
solute and time would end, there being nothing else beyond it. But 
to assimilate one object we must approach it and thus get further 
away from others, so that an object can not but fail to remain un- 
satisfied, a being in time because it is still incomplete, lacking the 
self-sufficiency which, in the nature of the case, could be possessed 
only by an eternal being. 

To satisfy its need for an object as indeterminate and needing it 
in turn, an entity must attain the next moment. At each moment, 
the object expands towards the future to achieve what it needs, the 
future remaining constant throughout the process, luring the object 
on to stretch itself in time. As the object expands it may incidently 
assimilate what lies between. If nothing assimilated the concrete 
at the next moment would be identical with what it was before. 
Such is the world envisaged by mechanism—a teleology working 
itself out monotonously. If, however, as is usually the case, an 
object does assimilate something, it undergoes a change, and so 
far as others are similarly affected, will behave in terms of a new 
final cause. But despite all variation in behavior and change in 
nature, so far as the object attains its ends in the self-same ways, 
it is a persistent being satisfying its needs according to a constant 
pattern. No man remains exactly the same throughout his life; 
what persists is a kind of man, habituated in specific ways. The 
object becomes different in kind only when its activities of assimila- 
tion differ from what they were before. Though an old man can 
not do what a youth does, all his acts fall under the same general 
scheme of habits of assimilation; but a dead man differs from both 
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in that the former have general patterns of assimilation denied to the 
latter. The eventful life may end in death, not because there has 
been death at every moment, but because in virtue of its persistence 
it has achieved a point beyond which it can not persist as it did 
before. Death is the change which prevents the pursuit of the same 
patterns of assimilation; and stagnation is the persistence in which 
there has been no significant change. 

To summarize: All things are in the process of completing them- 
selves, an activity which is teleologically determined. Secondly, that 
which is acting must be in the present, since the present is the 
domain of activity. Thirdly, no activity of engulfment can involve 
the annihilation of external objects. Those objects may be dis- 
rupted, modified, assimilated, but they can never be completely de- 
prived of objective independent being, unless per impossible a 
single object among many could become an all-embracing absolute. 
Fourthly, the result of the entire process must be a new moment of 
existence, since the process is the becoming of the future. 

Brevity has compelled us to dogmatism and has driven the ob- 
vious into obscurity. Perhaps the matter can be made clearer by 
some obvious translations from familiar authors. Deprive the Aris- 
totelian final causes of their perfection, their fixity and their uni- 
versality, relate them temporally to the beings that need them and 
express these final causes as the product of the conjoint indetermi- 
nate aspects of concrete contemporaries and we obtain a philosophy 
of a world in which there are organisms and atoms, persistence and 
novelty. Temporalize Whitehead’s ‘‘fallacy of simple location’’ to 
obtain the fallacy of essential completeness and we find a ground for 
valid induction and a definition of the individual as determinate and 
indeterminate, concrete and eventful, contemporary and also future. 
Take finally the unattainable Absolute of Bradley as being the onto- 
logical goal of real beings, and not the impossible terminus of knowl- 
edge, and objective idealism becomes purified, shorn of its idealism 
but not of its ideals. 

This is a world of enduring things, whose activities are eventful, 
not momentary objects or events which by accident can look like 
things. It is a universe of flux and fixity, of novelty and repetition. 
That which is now present will no longer be and that which is not 
will soon be present. Yet what is now present can be found again 
times innumerable, and frequently more often than one wishes. 
Everything is caught in passage and changes with the passing of its 
moment; yet the universe wears somewhat the same aspects, and 
almost nothing is new under the sun. 

PAUL WEISS. 


Bryn MAwr COouueGe. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MAY 
2, 3, AND 4, 1935 


Harris and the St. Louis Movement in Philosophy. CuHarues M. 
PERRY. 


In beliefs and institutions American life has been from the first 
flowing intermittently from higher to lower potentials. Outstand- 
ing men and schools have fought this tendency. The St. Louis 
Movement in Philosophy was a continuation of this fight. Its book 
of inspiration was Hegel’s larger Logic. In the first place, the 
movement was philosophical, religious, and critical. In the second 
place, it was educational. 

Harris was the most effective member of the group. His influ- 
ence in promoting philosophy and educational theory in St. Louis 
and in the surrounding country was great. He was also a capable 
school administrator. In the schools he used his absolute idealism 
as a warrant, on the one hand, for organization and discipline and, 
on the other, for the encouragement of self-activity. 

_ The heyday of the movement was from 1867 to 1880. From the 
latter date a dispersion of the leaders took place. Harris went first 
to Concord, Massachusetts, and then to Washington. 

It is not desirable for Americans to go back to Hegel, but in the 
reintegration of their life they may well emulate the idealism and 
high courage of Harris and his colleagues. 


Harris and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Epwarp L. 
ScHAUB. 


Significant indeed was the career of Harris during the period of 
twenty-two years when he resided in St. Louis. Co-ordinate with 
his contributions to the public school system of the city and with his 
further cultural influence through private classes, the Kant Club, 
and the St. Louis Philosophical Society, were his services in connec- 
tion with The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. That he con- 
tinued as the sole editor of this Journal throughout its history (1867- 
1893), that he included in its pages much of his own best philosophi- 
cal work, and that he made substantial financial contributions to its 
support, are easily established facts. The weight of evidence, more- 
over, points to him and not to Brockmeyer as its originator. Spe- 
cific incidents (recorded by Snider and Stratton) precipitated the 
Journal; yet essentially it expressed clearly envisaged purposes re- 
lating to three sets of social needs: religious, political, and intel- 
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lectual. These needs, Harris was convinced, could be met only by 
the dissemination of philosophical ideas genuinely speculative in 
character. For him this meant a transcending of simple and sheer 
empiricism to an apprehension in which particulars are construed as 
indissoluble from universals, the finite from the infinite; a transcend- 
ing also of the view that things, while to be sure not existing iso- 
latedly and not knowable immediately through sense, are neverthe- 
less intelligible through processes (called understanding) which dis- 
close the relationships of things with one another—a transcending of 
this view to one which realizes that things must be recognized as pos- 
sessing self-identity and that the ultimate principle of intelligibility 
is that of self-relation, such as we find exemplified in self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination. In genuine philosophy form is organic 
to content and the method is inseparable from the subject-matter ; 
hence linguistic expression can be faithful and really intelligible 
only if it is dominated by the requirements of philosophy itself in- 
stead of being attuned to the familiarities of the non-philosophical. 
Some defence may thus be made of charges that the articles in the 
Journal appear in a style infelicitous and obscure. 


Harris and Indian Philosophy. Kurt F. LEIDECKER. 

Few Western philosophers have as keenly appreciated the im- 
portance of Hindu philosophy as did Harris. This is the more re- 
markable in that he found himself at variance with many of the 
fundamental ideas. A Hegelian, he gave, as one of the first in 
America, a clear account of the history of Indian thought, imper- 
fectly though it was known at the time. 

Brahmanism with its typical concepts and supposedly monistic- 
pantheistic tendencies was more critically studied by Harris than 
the dualism of the Sankhya. In as far as the latter lies partially 
at the centre of the Bhagavad Gita, he could even agree with much 
of it. Valuable are the parallels he uncovered in modern thinkers. 
Insight and error are mixed frequently in the treatment of concepts 
of Buddhistie and general Hinduistie origin. 

Harris formulated and re-formulated more clearly than anyone 
else at the time the discrepancies between Western and Oriental 
modes of thinking and reduced them to their respective logical and 
ethical presuppositions. The paper presents some details of Harris’s 
discussions which are astoundingly numerous, thus reflecting more 
than a passing, superficial interest in the problems of Indian phi- 
losophy. 


Positivism—Not Negativism. HERBERT FEIGL. 


The New Positivism (Logical Positivism of the Vienna circle) 
has quite unjustly come to be viewed as a sort of philosophical pro- 
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hibitionism. Yet the positivist rejection of metaphysics concerns 
only the erroneous pretense of factual meaning in assertions which 
have merely formal meaning or carry an emotive appeal. The cri- 
terion which decides presence or absence of factual meaning is in 
itself not a piece of philosophical dogmatism, but the result of an 
impartial analysis of the various functions of language. In the 
light of this criterion (essentially a clarified and more precisely 
formulated version of C. S. Peirce’s pragmatic rule) it becomes clear 
that most of the traditional philosophical issues rest on confusions 
of meaning and accordingly are mixtures of real with pseudo-prob- 
lems. It can be shown that the modernized Occam’s razor does not 
cut away from the body of knowledge anything worth preserving. 
Scientific realism, if only thoroughly free of absolutistic elements, 
is perfectly legitimate and its precise meaning is for the first time 
fully elucidated on the basis of a logical analysis. Thus the appar- 
ently so destructive critique merely opens the path for the more 
important, constructive endeavors of the New Positivism. These lie 
in the positive clarification of formal and factual meanings. Logical 
analysis thus indeed replaces metaphysics and distributes its legiti- 
mate components to such activities in which there is no false pre- 
tense: studies of logical syntax; empirical science; art; contempla- 


tion and practical action. 


Logical Analysis and Metaphysics. Davin F. Swenson. 


This paper attempts to trace a relationship between two theses: 
the first, that conceiving the function of philosophy in terms of an 
alternative between logical analysis and metaphysics involves the 
stipulation of an illicit disjunction, and that the philosopher can not 
be absolved, gua philosopher, from the responsibility of formulating 
a theory of existence; the second, that philosophy is inevitably rooted 
in the common sense of mankind, whose substantial content is also 
the substantial content of all philosophy. The philosopher can not 
abstract from the essential anthropomorphic attitudes embodied in 
common sense; in seeking a comprehensive reflective representation 
of the content of common sense he necessarily presupposes both it 
and them. 

Common sense is defined as the unifying centripetal force in 
human life, mediating between its many centrifugal tendencies and 
its specialized skills and knowledges. It is characterized as cul- 
minating in belief, in the acceptance and rejection of supposed exist- 
ences ; the reflective embodiment of such beliefs, with the critical and 
systematizing activities incident to conceptualization, is metaphysics. 
Without metaphysics common sense is blind, without common sense 
metaphysics is empty of content. 
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A number of objections to metaphysics are analyzed. Some are 
shown to depend on a negative reaction to special metaphysical re- 
sults, or to special forms of metaphysical reflection; it is remarked 
that these objections do not proceed from any firm grasp of the prob- 
lem of metaphysics itself, apart from accidental historical attempts 
at solution. But it is further argued that the most fundamental ob- 
jection to metaphysics is ultimately rooted in a distrust of the func- 
tioning of the category of transcendence in common sense, in science, 
and in philosophic thought; this distrust attempts to reach, by the 
repudiation of this category, the greater safety and security ap- 
parently promised by immanence. 

The paper argues that the latter is essentially a sceptical position ; 
it attempts to show, by tracing the presence of transcendent functions 
in all forms of meaning (intent), in memory and anticipation, in 
perception and in belief, that this position constitutes an abandon- 
ment of fundamental vital functions only realizable in imagination, 
or by some form of self-deception, or as a part of an attempt to 
reach self-extinction through thought. It is suggested that what 
philosophy most needs at the present time is a revival of a ‘‘power- 
ful and full-blooded anthropomorphism, which makes no apologies 
for being human, and is not ashamed to avow the belief that what is 
deepest in human nature and human life, is also a key to the mys- 
tery of the cosmos.’’ 


Philosophy of Science and Science of Philosophy. CHaruEs W. 

Morris. 

The orientation of philosophy around science is here accepted, 
and also the view that philosophy obtains no results of an order of 
certainty superior to those of science. Among the alternatives which 
such acceptances leave for philosophy four are of major significance : 
(1) the identification of philosophy with the logic of science (Car- 
nap); (2) the consideration of philosophy as the activity of clari- 
fying meaning (Wittgenstein) ; (3) the interpretation of philosophy 
as an empirically oriented axiology, culminating in a concern for 
the ethical potentialities of that type of intelligent procedure which 
has come to be called scientific (Dewey) ; (4) the defense of philos- 
ophy as empirical cosmology (Whitehead, in part). These concep- 
tions deal with complementary and not opposed aspects of the 
various dimensions of meaning, so that formalism, pragmatism, and 
empiricism are complementary phases of the positivistic temper. 
This result is embodied in the expression ‘‘scientific empiricism,”’ 
the term ‘‘empiricism’’ indicating the acceptance of concepts and 
propositions in proportion as they are based upon and controllable 
by evidence, and the term ‘‘scientific’’ suggesting not merely that 
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science is the recognized focus of orientation, but also that whatever 
formalistic, pragmatic, and cosmological factors are operative in the 
scientific enterprise are compatible with this version of empiricism. 
The proposed formulation accepts and reconciles all four of the 
considered conceptions of philosophy. 





Metaphysics for Positwists. CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Metaphysics is knowledge of the broadest features within ex- 
perience, not of what is entirely outside experience. Its arguments 
are experiential, but not inductive. Laws inductively arrived at are 
conceivably subject to evolution; no final ‘‘law of the evolution of 
law’’ can be known inductively. The law of induction itself is not 
induced. Ideal experiment—‘‘dialectic’’—alone can verify such 
eternal, necessary laws. Yet dialectic is perhaps only induction 
applied to perceptual content ‘‘freely varied’’ (Husserl) in imagina- 
tion. ‘‘Idealisms’’ and ‘‘realisms’’ often contain ‘‘meaningless’’ 
aspects. But panpsychism means that it is meaningless to try to 
generalize beyond the analogy that defines the concept of actual 
individual—the analogy (which has an infinity of degrees) to our- 
selves as individuals. Though a metaphysics in its full generality 
as eternal truth can only be verified dialectically, special applications 
of such truth to the present cosmic epoch are verifiable inductively. 
The major steps of science since Newton confirm the hypothesis that 
in this cosmic epoch all individuals (rocks, ete., being crowds not 
individuals) are analogous to man, i.e., behavioristically psychic. 
Psycho-physies carries us even beyond behavioristic tests, since we 
directly intuit the psychic contents of our nerve cells. Panpsychism 
is verifiable dialectically, behavioristically, and psycho-physically. 




























Toward Understanding the Milesians. Paun RussELL ANDERSON. 


The dominant cause of the development of Greek metaphysics in 
Miletus lies on the one hand in an inadequate literary religion and 
on the other hand in a successful practical science which was led on 
to develop a cosmology of its own. 

The Milesians were more familiar with the literary religion 
than any other type of religion. This literary religion, as presented 
by Homer and Hesiod, was highly theological in its content empha- 
sizing the problem of causes and principles of explanation. It 
placed the gods in an intermediate position between nature and 
man; in so doing, it opened the way for the scientists to propose 
that man might deal directly with nature and leave the gods behind. 
In addition, the position of the gods was shaky enough in itself; 
it remained only for the scientists to deal the telling blow. 
Science came to supplant the literary religion. The scientific 
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heritage and many of the scientific interests of the Greeks were 
practical in nature and hence were acceptable because they suc- 
cessfully satisfied human needs. Scientific interests were based upon 
belief in a world of natural laws uninfluenced by capricious gods; 
the gods became unnecessary. The concentration of the literary re- 
ligion upon principles of explanation led the scientists on to develop 
a cosmology of their own. Their cosmology consisted of natural 
over against supernatural forces and material or quasi-material 
principles of explanation over against belief in capricious deities. 
Their cosmology was both inspired by the literary religion and the 
intellectual death of it. 


The Realism of Bosanquet and Watson. lL. P. CHAMBERS. 


In the spirit of the protest which Bosanquet, in the ‘‘Preface”’ 
to his Meeting of Extremes, makes against the supposed antagonism 
between idealism and realism, this paper attempts to vindicate the 
realism of two outstanding idealists as against the conviction of 
many that all idealisms are subjective. Many passages can be cited 
from these writers which at first reading seem to support the charge 
of subjectivism. But Bosanquet and Watson do not think of mind 
in the subjectivist sense, ie., as excluding matter, but think of 
consciousness as a function of the organism, and of mind as the 
field of objects known. 

According to representationalism, the whole content of experience 
consists of ‘‘ideas’’ which represent, but never are, reality. Neo- 
realism and Hegelianism agree, however, that what we meet in 
experience is reality itself, including physical things in all their 
brute extendedness. Bosanquet and Watson therefore accept the 
contribution of the physical sciences; not, however, with the older 
materialism, denying the spiritual interpretation of reality, nor, with 
the older idealism, reducing physical reality to ghostly figments of 
the imagination; but as finding in the physical world firm footing 
for the transcendent spiritual values of art, morality, religion. 

On this basis does Bosanquet propose that philosophers should 
unite in the search for truth not under antagonistic banners, but 
under some such heading as that of ‘‘speculative philosophy.’’ 


Beauty and Value. D. W. GoTSHALK. 


The thesis of this paper is that beauty is a value, a value which 
entities possessing other values are seen to have when taken esthet- 
ically. The paper has two parts. In the first, the thesis is stated 
by illustrations of the major types of beauty: functional, material, 
formal, and expressive, to which is added a comment to indicate 
that beauty is an autonomous value. In the second part, the thesis 
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is amplified by brief discussion of four esthetic problems, viz., the 
relations between (a) beauty and the esthetic, (b) beauty and the 
immediate, (c) beauty and subjectivity, and (d) beauty and rela- 
tivity. The main aim of this part is to add further clarification and 
verification of the thesis. The incidental results are that beauty 
(a) does not exhaust esthetic quality, (b) is not identical with the 
merely immediate, (c) is, in an ontological sense, objective, but (d) 
also relative. A brief indication of the relation between beauty and 
art occurs at the end. 


The Problem of Historical or Cultural Reality in Contemporary 
Thought. Bonno TAPPER. 


The problem of historical or cultural reality is encountered in 
such well-known phrases as the spirit of a people and of a com- 
munity; the spirit of a craft and of industry; the spirit of Greece 
and Rome; of the Renaissance and Romanticism. In these phrases 
does the word ‘‘spirit’’ describe any reality ; and if so, what kind of 
reality does it describe? The paper is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with spirit as found in cultural objects or with 
objectified spirit. It is argued that the objectified spirit has no life 
or being of its own, and that in contrast to our knowledge of persons 
‘that of cultural objects can be explained without taking recourse to 
spirit. The second part deals with spirit as a power experienced in 
life or with objective spirit. The reality of objective spirit is de- 
nied, and the apparent continuity of its life and its power are ex- 
plained in terms of subjective experience. I agree with the advo- 
cates of spirit that naturalism or physicalism can not give a satis- 
factory account of cultural life. But neither can spiritualism if it 
does not make the willing, thinking, feeling, doing self its funda- 
mental category. 


Truth and the Interest Theory of Value. Merritt Happen Moore. 


Given that many have undertaken to deal with truth as a value 
category, the thesis of this paper is that it is excluded from such 
treatment if one takes value to be a function of interest. This is 
true regardless of one’s definition of truth. Traditionally there are 
three such definitions: truth is consistency ; truth is correspondence ; 
truth is practical efficacy. 

Following Mr. Perry, the interest theory of value also has three 
aspects: value is interest in a qualified object ; value is the object of 
qualified interest; value is any object of any interest. My thesis is 
most easily stated against the third of these alternatives. However, 
it holds against all three. 
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My argument is as follows. Truth is a normative category as 
are value and interest. But as a norm, its form is not that of value 
as related to interest. Thus truth and interest as related to value 
are incommensurable. However one defines truth, its norm is ob- 
jective ; however one defines value as related to interest, its norm is 
subjective. It is true that the particular definition of truth we ac- 
cept may be dependent upon an interest. But once this interest 
selects its criterion of truth, that criterion is found to be a formal 
standard which is independent of the interest in the sense that hav- 
ing set up a given standard of truth we have a norm which limits in- 
terest, but which, in turn, is not limited by it. 

Therefore, while it is true that we are interested in truth, the 
formal, normative character of truth in which we are interested is 
not itself a function of that interest. 


Modern Physics and the Law of Identity. Otiver L. REIsEr. 


The problem of the theoretical possibility and scientific useful- 
ness of non-Aristotelian logic has recently come to the front and 
must be investigated. One demonstration of the utility of non-Aris- 
totelian principles in physics involves the establishment of the fol- 
lowing theses: 


I. The postulates of Newtoman (classical) physics are a neces- 
sary consequence of the postulates of Aristotelian logic. 
II. The acceptance of non-Newtonian physics demands the ac- 
ceptance of a non-Aristotelian logic. 


Since, by recognized processes of inference, the second thesis can be 
deduced from the first, the main purpose of the paper is to examine 
the validity of the first thesis. 

The postulates of classical physics are made explicit, and their 
relation to traditional logical postulates revealed. The role of 
‘‘identity’’ in science and in logie is stated. An examination of 
contemporary physical doctrine shows that each of these assumptions 
is questionable. A possible revision in terms of non-Aristotelian 
‘logic is therefore considered. 


Logical Space. Virem C. ALDRICH. 

Logical space is the space of possibility. The relation of logical 
space to physical space has been made mysterious by the unwarranted 
prejudice that ‘‘logical’’ is the characteristic of conceptual systems 
confined to minds, and that the actual or physical is in itself non- 
logical. This same prejudice manifests itself differently in ideal- 
ism, where the effort to overcome the above dualism results in the 
mentalizing of actuality. 
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A more adequate conception is as follows: taking ‘‘reality’’ to 
mean the total system of actualities and possibilities (potentialities), 
any ‘‘real thing’’ in nature is both actual and potential, though not 
in the same respect. In respect of its actuality, it is ‘‘ineurably 
atomic’’ (Whitehead) and the ideal limit of actuality is the ‘‘ point- 
instant.’’ But with respect to its potentiality, it has organic con- 
nections, it is communal, it potentially enjoys a past and a future, 
it is not a ‘‘particular’’ at all. This is its logical dimension. The 
data of ordinary perception are logico-spatio-temporal. Thus any 
real thing has, besides its physical context, a logical context, and 
the perceptual field is a blend of the actual and the possible. 

‘*Mind”’ is a name for a certain kind of activity, the activity of 
thinking. Though one thinks with his brain (or his whole nervous 
system), he does not think in his brain—just as one walks with his 
legs, but not in his legs (Woodbridge). And as walking takes one 
through reality—a logico-spatio-temporal realm—so thinking as an 
activity is also an adventure through a realm, the realm of pos- 
sibility. The various ‘‘logies’’ are reports on thought-possibilities 
in logical space. Since one thinks or conceives not only the pos- 
sible, but also the actual, physical space is in logical space, in an 
undefined sense of ‘‘in.’’ Which is a way of saying that the laws 

of thought are also laws of things. 


Beyond Political Democracy. Jay WiLLiaAM Hupson. 


Praises and condemnations of democracy can not be evaluated 
because of preliminary conflicts of definition. The political defini- 
tion as ‘‘government by the people’’ is neither precise nor adequate, 
e.g., what is government by the people? Why? How is the popu- 
lar will to be conceived: atomistically? Organically? What are 
the limits of democracy? e.g., does it means economic democracy ? 
Socialism? Communism? The political definition sheds no light. 
Political democracy merely a means to an end: we must transcend 
it to clarify it. In reality, democracy is a new and momentous 
theory of the person: viz., persons are social, free, priceless, measure- 
less in capacities, rational. Democracy is the essential condition 
for the self-realization of the person as so defined. Politically, it 
will be constantly shifting, depending upon the exigencies of the 
time. The central problems just now are: the competence of the 
voter, the basis of representation, the limits of law, and interna- 
tionalism. 


The False Principle of Liberalism. E. Jorpan. 


Liberalism is a state of mind. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it is not primarily an idea or an intellectual conviction, but an 
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emotional attitude. It has dominated all our practical activities 
and interests in recent times, and it has been predominant in de- 
termining the form and the content of modern polities, ethics, law, 
religion, and esthetics, both in fact and in theory. Its form and 
motive change from one of these to another, but it has a dominant 
part in determining the principle underlying the ideas and tech- 
niques of all of them. Thus liberalism becomes the principle of 
toleration in politics, the principle of benevolence in ethics, the 
principle of love in religion, ete. In each the practical conse- 
quences are negative, the tendency is for the principle to contradict 
itself in its opposite, and to establish and objectify itself in a system 
quite different from that intended. It deceives itself as to its means, 
and perverts itself in its ends. 

The reason for this failure is that liberalism has and can have 
no principle. It attempts to erect into a principle the assumption 
that reality is in every and all cases a state of mind, which appears 
to rest on the faulty conversion of the proposition ‘‘ Mind is real’’ 
into ‘‘ Mind is the real’’ or ‘‘Reality is a state of mind.’’ This 
proposition appears to be the basic assumption of modern culture 
in all its aspects. Culture then rests on a subjective principle. But 
subjective principle is a contradiction, failure to recognize which is 
the cause of the existing confusion in both the theory of practice 
and in practical affairs. And the attempt to give positive character 
to these subjective attitudes has resulted in universal falsification 
in practice, and fraud and deception in theory. 


When Philosophers Are Kings. HeErpert Martin. 


Neither during the war nor in the present crisis has philosophy 
made any contribution toward the solution of our vast social prob- 
lems. In fact she was not solicited because it was assumed, probably 
correctly, that she had nothing to offer. This fact most regular 
devotees would proudly justify on the ground that such is not her 
function. The suggestion of such commerce is an unpardonable 
indignity. Nevertheless philosophy is increasingly obligated to such 
participation. Her future is not assured when interpreted as a 
private indulgence in the pursuit of ultimate truth and reality via 
logistic and dialectic. 

When philosophers are kings—a dream? Yes, but dreams some- 
times come true. It required little imagination to detect a pro- 
gression in this matter from Plato to the present. Plato’s was a 
utopian dream with no regrets as to its terrestrial unreality. 
Heaven, if anywhere, was its abode; it did not descend to earth. 
Actual kingship was approximated if not actualized, among others, 
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by the monumental accomplishments of Lord Haldane. In Presi- 
dent Masaryk the philosopher and the ruler are one. 


Liberty in a Planned Society. GLENN R. Morrow. 


When the principles of historic liberalism are examined afresh 
today they would seem to involve a twofold departure from the prac- 
tices of the older liberalism. First, economic liberty is to be secured 
in our present social context not by laissez-faire, but by surrounding 
economic power with the same safeguards that have been placed 
about the exercise of political power, so as to eliminate its capricious 
and irresponsible exercise. Can the democratic state secure control 
over entrenched economic power? In any case it is naive to think 
we can gain freedom from economic tyranny by surrendering our- 
selves body and soul to the authoritarian state. Secondly, individual 
responsibility is to be saved only by a wider extension of the social 
services, so that the essential material conditions of a civilized life 
may be brought within the reach of all. The economic order must 
be so directed as to permit rather than crush the development of 
responsibility. A liberalism adequate for today will reject not only 
laissez-faire, but also all forms of social mysticism, such as Folk- 
worship, State-worship, or Class-Worship. The test of a social order 


_ is the quality of the persons whom it nourishes, and the extent to 


which it elicits the creative energies of individuals. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Aristoteles’ Schrift ‘‘ Von der Seele’”’ und thre Stellung innerhalb der 
aristotelischen Philosophie. HetnricH Cassirer. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1932. 198 pp. 10.20 M. 


This is volume 24 in the Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur Philos- 
ophie und ihrer Geschichte, edited by Professors Hoffmann and 
Rickert. It is based on a dissertation presented to the philosophical 
Faculty of Heidelberg University, and has eight chapters on the 
following subjects: Aristotle’s attitude toward his predecessors, the 
definition of soul, the method of psychology and biology, the nutri- 
tive soul, perception, imagination, appetite, reason as the highest 
power of the soul and the problem of the unity of psychology. The 
book is thus not a commentary on significant phrases but a syste- 
matic exposition of fundamental ideas. 

The author is thoroughly grounded in the various sides of the 
Aristotelian system and is constantly quoting passages from other 
works to aid his interpretation of the de Anima. He frankly states 
inconsistencies and difficulties without glozing them. In this con- 
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nection it is noteworthy that he tends to accept the results of Werner 
Jaeger’s work on Aristotle’s intellectual development, and he agrees 
that the de Amma belongs with the biological treatises in the last 
period, marked by a highly empirical method and interest. This 
means that the psychology is fundamentally physiological, condi- 
tioned by the standpoint of natural science. But when the author 
faces the doctrine of the efficient (active) reason, which he does 
squarely, he rejects the theory of a separate work on reason, brands 
the supposition that all the passages suggesting the supernatural 
character of reason were interpolated as a petitio principii, and con- 
cludes that Aristotle never did become a purely empirical natural 
scientist. The significance of this conclusion lies in its modification 
of Jaeger’s picture—the lines in that picture are too sharply drawn. 

Finally, Cassirer’s style is clear, and free from the compoundings 
and complex involutions that sometimes seem to be considered the 
proper adornment of German scholarship. The present treatise is 
pleasant reading. This stylistic virtue, combined with the ample 
learning and the straightforward simplicity of treatment, makes the 
work a valuable contribution to Aristotelian scholarship. 

R. 58. 


Il carattere della filosofia tomistica. Giuseppe Sairta. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni. 1934. 147 pp. 15 Lire. 


In recent years, in Italy as elsewhere, it has been a favorite device 
of neoscholastics to find principles in Thomas Aquinas and in 
scholasticism in general by which to unveil and subsequently refute 
the errors of modern philosophers. In this fashion, Italian neo- 
scholastics have recently celebrated the centenaries of Spinoza and 
Hegel; Kant has been a favorite subject for such treatment, but 
Descartes, Locke, Fichte, Comte, Bergson—and in Italy Croce and 
Gentile—recur on the list of perversions of the true philosophy. 
S. Saitta reverses this method to return the compliment to neo- 
scholastic philosophers in ‘‘The Character of Thomistie Philosophy.”’ 
It consists of essays which first appear in Gentile’s Giornale Critico 
della Filosofia Italiana, but in their reprinted and rewritten form 
they constitute a consistently developed attack, open!y controversial 
from the challenge of the ‘‘ Advertisement’’ to the ‘‘Polemical Ap- 
pendix’’ on medievalism and idealism. 

The polemic is conducted in the frame of a version of the history 
of medieval philosophy which permits 8S. Saitta a novel interpreta- 
tion of the nature and significance of the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas. Christian thought had been dominated, until the thir- 
teenth century, by a Platonist-Augustinian trend in philosophy, 
characterized by great metaphysical temerity, but little concerned 
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with the concrete and the human. It was consequently unsuited to 
accommodate itself to the progressive increase of worldly interest 
(mondanizzazione) in the life of the Church. On the other hand, 
the translation, in the thirteenth century, of the works of Aristotle, 
who represented the highest expression in antiquity of faith in the 
power of reason fully conscious of the world, made available an 
autonomous philosophy capable of fostering a free concern with the 
nature of things. But a Christianity consistent with itself would 
have to be anti-Aristotelian. Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, 
therefore, in adapting that philosophy to Christianity, clapped the 
chains of servitude on reason: they made philosophy an autonomous 
branch of knowledge, to be sure, but it was subordinated to theology ; 
they developed a theory of knowledge, but reason, no longer free, 
was enclosed in limits of finitude, shut off from infinite reaches, re- 
ported through revelation in theology, beyond its grasp. It was 
Averroés with this theory of the double truth who grasped the true 
character of the Aristotelian philosophy and therefore freed and 
exalted human reason. The struggle between Thomism and Aver- 
roism is merely a phase of the recurrent opposition of supernat- 
uralism and rationalism. 

S. Saitta’s version of the doctrinal struggles of the thirteenth 
century approaches them from the view-point of the Averroist. The 
doctrine of Aquinas is fundamentally the continuation of the Augus- 
tinian tradition, with little originality but with a slight increment 
of naturalism derived from Aristotle imbedded in the traditional 
Christian Platonism; his philosophy is dominated by theology; he 
clings to the doctrine of immortality in spite of its inconsistency with 
the naturalistic psychology of Aristotle and the conception of the 
dignity of the intellect (and therefore of philosophy as opposed to 
theology) in accordance with which only the intellect is suited to 
immortality, and only the universal intellect, not the individual 
souls, is eternal; his doctrine of knowledge subordinates the mind 
to objects through the discovery in them of a truth which they de- 
rive from God, thereby substituting an ‘‘objectivism’’ for the fine 
“‘subjectivism’’ cultivated in antiquity and to which the modern 
mind has returned; his theodicy, notwithstanding that it is the most 
original part of his work, shows the effect of his subordination of 
metaphysics to theology and revelation (in confutation of the 
Thomist theology, however, S. Saitta deserts Averroés to follow Kant 
in the refutation of the five Thomistic arguments for the existence 
of God) ; but the effect of the Thomistic ecclecticism is felt particu- 
larly in the practical consequences of the philosophy, in ethics where 
human freedom is at odds with the conception of Divine grace and 
in politics, where the Thomistic dualism reaches its natural con- 
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clusion in the construction of a theocratic doctrine and in the de- 
fense of the official conception of the Church. Opposed to Thomism, 
idealism is the natural defender of the freedom and unlimited scope 
of human thought against the recital of dead doctrines which from 
the first expressed the servitude of human reason; idealists have 
returned in modern times to the subjectivism of the ancients to 
defend interior, moral, religious, scientific, philosophic liberty. 

S. Saitta has presented his thesis in an animated and interesting 
book. As history it has many defects: the interpretation of Albertus 
and Thomas is far from adequate and is frequently erroneous; S. 
Saitta does not take the pains to reveal how he knows that Averroés 
is right and Algazali, Avicenna, and Aquinas are wrong on disputed 
points in the interpretation of Aristotle, save that both Aristotle and 
Averroés seem to be, in his reading, ‘‘idealists’’; his antagonism to 
Christian domination in philosophy permits him on the one hand to 
separate medieval trends sharply from modern and ancient trends 
in philosophy, and on the other hand to find an undue homogeneity 
of character and purpose in both medieval and modern thought. But 
he is engaged in polemic rather than in history, and his defense of 
one school of philosophy against the rhetorical attacks of another 
school of philosophy is itself better rhetoric than philosophy. Yet 
simply the enterprise of restating the developments of the thirteenth 
century from the Averroistic point of view is original and interest- 
ing: it introduces some diversity into the recital of a series of events 
and doctrinal oppositions which have become familiar by frequent 
repetition, and it directs attention to the unconscious polemical ele- 
ment in more sober histories. 

R. McK. 


Reason: A Philosophical Essay with Historical Illustrations. 
(Comte and Mill, Schopenhauer, Vico, Spinoza.) THomas Wuit- 
TAKER. Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1934. 217 pp. 


This is a volume of collected writings each of which has appeared 
separately but in less available form. The essay that gives its name 
to the volume was a contribution to Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics in 1918. The next two essays on ‘‘Comte and 
Mill’’ and on ‘‘Schopenhauer’’ were printed in the series of ‘‘Phi- 
losophies Ancient and Modern’’ in 1908 and 1909. The last two 
essays on ‘‘Vico’s New Science of Humanity”’ and on ‘‘Transcend- 
ence in Spinoza’’ came out in Mind in 1926 and 1929. These five 
essays are all contributions to historical scholarship. Mr. Whittaker 
regards them as more and supplies in his brief introduction an ex- 
planation of his purpose in assembling them. He has been concerned 
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throughout with the issue raised by the clash of the empirical tra- 
dition and the Hegelian influence in England and effectively illus- 
trated, he points out, in Green’s introduction to Hume. And he 
regards the various essays as studies that develop one or another 
phase of the réle of reason in our search for truth. 


SB. P. i 


Der Staat. Seine geistigen Grundlagen, seine Entstehung und Ent- 
wicklung. Kurt Scumuine. Miinchen: Ernest Reinhardt. 1935. 
323 pp. 7.80 M. 


From the point of view of philosophical interest, this is un- 
doubtedly one of the most impressive works on political theory that 
has appeared in many years. Politicians may see in it only a 
cumbersome rationalization of recent events, too general in its con- 
clusions to be useful as a political guide. It is not mere propaganda, 
but neither is it mere platitudes. The three parts into which it is 
divided betray its methodology and something of its philosophy of 
history. The first part (Anfang) combines a discussion of the bio- 
logical orientation of the state, with an account of the state’s his- 
torical emergence. The second part (Begriff) is the systematic ex- 
position of the author’s theory of the state. The third part (Be- 
wihrung) is the application of this theory to the political history of 
Europe—this history being interpreted both as a verification of the 
theory in practice and as an account of how the national state has 
justified itself in its struggles with ‘‘degenerate’’ forms of political 
power. 

Dr. Schilling’s philosophy is naturalistic, but more vitalistic 
than mechanistic. He regards the state as a form (or subject) of 
life, and he defines life as teleologically ordered (Planmissige) ex- 
istence. Life is not its own goal, but is that kind of existence which 
recognizes a goal. Similarly the individual organism is alive in so 
far as it uses its natural energies for the realization of the future 
possibilities of the species. The present is the creative moment, the 
locus of will, and to a living being the future presents itself as a 
task (Aufgabe). The environment is therefore never purely ob- 
jective; it is selected in view of a task. The ideal of knowledge is, 
by employing the practical environments of life as perspectives, to 
approximate an understanding of objectivity. 

Human wills are bound together by two types of contract; one 
(as, for example, a commercial contract) is a focussing of several 
wills for a definite common objective and hence does not presuppose 
a permanent or total union; the other (as, for example, the mar- 
riage contract) is a union of the very existence of several wills not 
for a particular purpose, but for whatever purpose those united may 
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wish to pursue as occasion (Aufgabe) demands. The state is of this 
latter type; not a dinglicher Vertrag, but an ezxistentieller Vertrag 
mit offenem Zweck. It is the sovereign instance of such contracts. 
A state is formed by a creative act of revolution, which act in turn 
delegates to some group or individual a position of command. The 
legal state (Rechtsstaat) is created whenever this delegation of 
power is accompanied by the obligation that the command be exer- 
cised in conformity with law, and in the conscious, common devotion 
to whatever tasks the future may bring. In this way the state 
represents the culmination of life itself, of Planmdssigkeit. 

Dr. Schilling’s application of this thesis to European history is 
too long a story to summarize here. Suffice it to note that the author 
concludes that world-empires are not stable living forms and that 
Spengler’s fatalism is symptomatic of the destiny of those lifeless 
states that merely face the future, instead of planning into the 
future. 


H. W. 8S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are privileged to publish the following minute of the Faculty 
of Wesleyan University on the occasion of the death of Andrew 
Campbell Armstrong on February 21. 

“‘The Faculty of Wesleyan University expresses its deep sense 
of loss in the death on February 21 of Andrew Campbell Armstrong, 
William Griffin Professor of Philosophy from 1888 to 1930, Professor 
Emeritus since the latter date. 

‘At the time of Professor Armstrong’s retirement from teaching, 
the Faculty adopted resolutions in which is reviewed the notable 
record of forty-two years of service. As administrator, counsellor, 
scholar, and teacher, he had achieved distinction and it was with 
grateful pride that his colleagues sought to express their apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

‘*His retirement from active service did not lessen his interest 
in his field or in the activities of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. Only last fall he served as member of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Association, and he was at work in his study almost to 
the end. 

‘‘At this time, however, we are thinking of Andrew Campbell 
Armstrong as a friend. We remember the warm kindliness of his 
interest in the welfare of his colleagues and of their families, an 
interest as unobtrusive as it was deep. We recall his generosity 
and the fine reticence which always characterized it. Only those 
who were his almoners knew how constantly he opened his purse to 
aid needy students or to help the less fortunate members of his church 
and community. This generous interest in human welfare extended 
to a wide circle of philanthropic undertakings. Completely free from 
sentimentality which he loathed in all its forms, his heart was as 
warm and friendly as his mind was keen and strong. 

‘As we think of him perhaps this element of exalted strength 
appears most clearly. Professor Armstrong stood among us four- 
square to all the winds that blew. Throughout his life, though not 
with any blind acceptance, for he had never any tolerance for that 
sort of conformity, he loved the faith of his fathers. Of him we can 
say without any trace of affectation, in the words of the great apostle 
whom he loved to study, that whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, on those things he thought and by those 
things he lived. 

‘*Even as we mourn his passing from us, we rejoice in the noble 
memory of a great life as forever part of our heritage. We extend 
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our sympathy to his sons and as a token of it direct that copies of 
this resolution be sent to them.”’ 

Professor Andrew Campbell Armstrong was born August 22, 
1860, in New York City. One of the founders and early leaders of 
the American Philosophical Association, he was its president in 1915. 
In 1904 he was chairman of the section of metaphysics of the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exposition. 
He was always deeply interested in international codperation among 
philosophers. The Sixth International Congress of Philosophy at 
Harvard University in 1926 was a direct result of his patient work 
and ambassadorial skill. He was Honorary Secretary of the Con- 
gress. He became the principal correspondent in the United States 
for the succeeding International Congresses. 

He was a frequent contributor to learned journals and for some 
years was cooperating editor of the Psychological Review. He 
translated and contributed to Falckenberg’s History of Modern 
Philosophy, codperated in the preparation of the standard diction- 
ary of philosophy and psychology, and brought out a book on Tran- 
sitional Eras of Thought. His philosophical autobiography is con- 
tained in Contemporary American Philosophy, edited by Adams and 
Montague. 

As a teacher, in a most unusual way he enjoyed the admiration 


and respect of successive generations of Wesleyan men, ‘‘a man who 
combined depth of scholarship with genial humanity, and for whom 
philosophy was a way of life.’’ 





The new officers elected at the meeting of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, at the University of 
Iowa, May 2-4, 1935, are as follows: President: E. T. Mitchell; 
Vice-President, D. S. Robinson; Secretary-Treasurer: A. C. Benja- 
min; Executive Committee: C. D. W. Hildebrand, Herbert Martin, 
G. R. Morrow, Charles M. Perry. 





